1^8                 DEMOCRACY   IN   AMERICA
cratic government may be capable of making at a
crisis in the history of the nation. But no great demo-*
cratic republic has hitherto existed in the world. To
style the oligarchy which ruled over France in 1790,
by that name would be to offer an insult to the
republican form of government. The United States
afford the first example of the kind.
The American Union has now subsisted for half a
century, in the course of which time its existence has
only once been attacked, namely, during the War of
Independence. At the commencement of that long
war, various occurrences took place which betokened
an extraordinary zeal for the service of the country.
But as the contest was prolonged, symptoms of private
egotism began to show themselves. No money was
poured into the public treasury ; few recruits could
be raised to join the army ; the people wished to
acquire independence, but was very ill disposed to
undergo the privations by which alone it could b<^
obtained. ' Tax laws,' says Hamilton in Th$
Federalist (No. 12), 'have in vain been multiplied;
new methods to enforce the collection have in vain
been tried ; the public expectation has been uni-
formly disappointed and the treasuries of the States
have remained empty. The popular system of
administration inherent in the nature of popular
government, coinciding with the real scarcity of
money incident to a languid and mutilated state of
trade, has hitherto defeated every experiment for
extensive collections, and has at length taught the
different legislatures the folly of attempting them.5
The United States have not had any serious war
to carry on since that period. In order, therefore, to
appreciate the sacrifices which democratic nations
may impose upon themselves, we must wait until
the American people is obliged to put half its entire